Can Capitalism Cure Its Own Troubles?
bulwark of Radicalism and Nonconformity, and it
is very natural that many members of this class
should associate with romantic glamour an age
when Cobdenist ideals seemed about to be fulfilled.
Even so eminent a Liberal economist as Sir Arthur
Salter speaks of "the economic and financial struc-
ture under which we have grown up" as "at the
moment of its greatest perfection more like one of
the marvellously intricate structures built by the
instincts of beavers or ants than the deliberately
designed and rational works of man" (Recovery}.
But we must be careful, in spite of Sir Arthur
Salter's romanticism, not to allow ourselves too
readily to attribute the British prosperity of pre-
war days to the system of free exchange and un-
restricted supply and demand. The prosperity was
there, but it was there because this country possessed
an empire, as well as a virtual monopoly in certain
leading trades, the products of which the foreigner
needed and could get nowhere else. Even if free
trade could be established throughout the world,
Great Britain could never again be in this advan-
tageous position.
It is interesting to notice that Fascism, both in
Italy and Germany, has sprung mainly from the
small-trader class and claims primarily to represent
this standpoint. But, as we shall see presently,
Fascism actually involves the very opposite of the
free-trade principle. It is bound up with an extreme
form of nationalism, which, in its turn, involves
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